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Ship Carvings 
By Richard Orr, North Eeston, Mass. 


The following methods are suggested for those who are interested in producing 
figures or designs in bas-relief, for Trensom Decorations, Quarter Badges, Quarter 
Galleries, Port Wreaths or Scrolls, This field of endeavor has been long neglected 
and overlooked by many modelmakers as being beyond their skill whereas, a slow care- 
ful epproach - such ss is required in any serious undertaking - can yield commendable 
results, 


A trensome eagle, such as the one used on the whaling bark "SUNBEAM" was se- 
lected as a subject for carving because of its universal appeal an popularity as a 
decorative motif. 

The basic prepa- 
ration consists of se- 
lecting two blocks of 
suitable wood. The 
first block, or mount- 
ing board, will be used 
to hold the second 
board, figure block, 
during carving opers- 
tions, The mounting 
block is used to absord 
all abuse connected with 
the mounting aad holding 
the figure block for 
carving and should there 
fore be of a good grade 
of dry pine and thick 
enough to afford proper 
purchase and not sub- 
dect to warpage or 
breakage. 


If the figure 
board is to be mounted 
on a curved surface, such as a ships transom, the face of the mounting block mst be shaped 
to the same radious and contour as the ships trensom, When shaping has been accomplished , 
a center line vertical to the base, should be established at the highest point of the bleck,. 
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The next problem involves selection of wood for the figure block and the 
following factors should be carefully considered; 

(a) Use hardwood such as Boxwood, Pear or Apple when carving small 
figures. Applewood is recommended as most suitable. Size of 
wood available will determine kind used and scale. 


(b) For larger scale carvings, I would suggest using sugar pine, cut 
out in lifts and glued up so as to avoid excessive chopping of 
surplus wood, 


(c) Thickness of wood used is determined by the height of the highest 
point to be carved plus allowance for shaping and fitting the 
figure board to the transom, 


Having selected material for the figure board, transfer the pattern to be 
carved, to the face of the board by means of either the tracing and carbon paper 
method, or the transfer by pricking method. Established outlines should then be 
outlined in waterproof drawing ink, 


The next step consists of cutting out the figure to nearly final size of 
outline. After this, carve the back side of the figure board to a convex shape 

so as to fit over the mounting board. Establish a center line for future mounting 
reference, Before mounting, dress edges down to the finish line in a manner that 

will leave edges smooth, 


Now glue a thin piece of cardboard to the face of the mounting block, 
using either a fish glue or mucilage. McCormick's Iron Glue has been very satis- 

factory for my purposes and is easily obtainable. Next, glue the figure block to e 
the cardboard (over the mounting block) surface and be careful to match up center 

lines on the mounting board with center lines on the figure block, 


"Bas-relief" has been defined as "sculptured in low relief". "Relief" can 
be further defined as indicating "projection of figures, ornaments, etc., froma 
background", In the present instance, the next problem arising is to project an 
eagle (with ornament) in a relatively shallow outline, The most logical starting 
point therefore, is the lowest point of the design which happens to be the tail 
feathers of the eagle. It has been my experience the best method is to carve from 
the outside of the outline - inward, with a step effect similar to clapboards on a 
frame house, 


After carving the tail feathers, proceed to the outer feathers, starting 
at the top and work downwards and inwards toward the outline of the second row of 
feathers, noting that these feathers are only a bit higher than the tail. The se- 

cond row of feathers follow in slightly higher relief and carving continues to the 

hollow beneath the top or shoulder of the wing. Last rounding over the top of the g 
shoulder and tapering down and out towards the wing tips and towards the body. 


Carve the shield down to just over the height of the second row of feath- 
ers, concaving this to a slight radius, Recess each white stripe. On a small scale, 
it is impossible to carve the stars, but this doesn't matter as they can be painted 

in later. 


The eagle's head, being the highest point of the carving, should be worked 
from the beak and head back to the first row of neck feathers, with some rounding 
Slightly towards the wings. Continue, from this point, back a drop a stop at each 
set of feathers. Increase the drop towards the wings and to the top until arrival 
at the under edge of the block. 
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The scroll is recessed at the deepest point and then rounded to shape. 
This entire procedure can be used on large flat decorative eagles. On the other 


types of stern decorations, the center head or shield is usually the highest point 
of the carving. 


Flag scrolls to the sides are obtained by working down by steps. Fine de- 
tails, such as fluting on the feathers and smaller body feathers, may be obtained 
by using an UNGAR electric burning iron. This instrument resembles a small eloctric 
soldering iron with interchangeable tips and is quite simple and easy to operatic. 
The small tips can be ground down to suitable sizes, To use, just burn where you 
want to recess and then with a fine point of knife, scrape away the charred wood, 
This method is very good for forming leaves, drapery, scrolls or similar shapes, 


When the carving has been completed and sanded to satisfaction, apply a 
thin coat of laquer or shellac, When thoroughly dry, soak in warm water for a few 
minutes and separate figure block from mounting block using a thin flexible knife 


blade if necessary. Clean off the back of the carving and the established contour 
should match the transom, 


In finishing up the carving, I use a laquer or thin varnish and while this 
is still tacky, dust on a verv fine bronze powder, This method will positively not 
hide the carving details as will the brush and bronze paint procedure. Metal pow- 
ders are available in most artist supply houses, 


EXCERPTS FROM LETTERS OF CAPTATN C. E, COFFIN, JR. USN, RELATIVE TO JUNKS 
AND OTHER ORIENTAL FISHING AND SAILING CRAFT. 


I have received several inquiries on Junks from N.R.G. members and find 
myself somewhat more than in a swivet as all of my reference books are in San Diego. 
I hope to get down to Hong Kong (from Japan) and survey the bookshops there. ly 
Japanese is so limited that I have not had any luck with Japanese literature on 
either Japanese or Chinese Junks. ... « « 


It has been possible to take a few photographs of Japanese fishing craft 
and I hope to make some sketches and take measurements of some in a fishing village 
near Takeyama, The citizens of the country just don't seem to be interested in de- 
tails relating to their fishing and sailing craft. There was a rumor recently that 
they were a number of models at Eno Shima but discovered later for myself that the 
models were nothing but toys and worth about ten cents U.S. esccovses 


There is an excellent collection of oriental craft in England known as the 
Sir Frederick Maze Collection. Sir Frederick laze was one of the first Inspectors 
General of the Chinese Maritime Customs, It was his practice to employ a Chinese 
craftsman to make him as exact copy of an existing type of Junk as possible. At the 
time, the builders of Junks had no drawn up plans and just constructed the craft on 
their ways “according to custom", I have had no success in obtaining any data other 
than the material collected and published by Inspector General Maze. I do have a 
friend living in China that was caught there when the Communists moved in and who 
dares not write to an American address let alone send a sketch of such an important 
secret weapon as an Upper Yangtze Junk. . . « « « « 


My efforts to collect data on Japanese small craft hasn't been too success- 
ful but so far it appears they just build vessels to their requirements from memory 
and according to custom rather than by plan. Recently I observed the natives 
building some 14 foot dories under cover but was unable to obtain photographs of the 
operation due to lack of flash bulbs and dimness of the interior, The unfortunate 
thing about gathering information on the subject is that the fishing towns are gen- 


erally hotbeds of anti-foreignism and very pro-comnunists, Will keep you advised 
‘from time to time on my research efforts. . « « e 


° 
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THE SHIPBUILDING WARDWELLS OF PENOBSCOT weal 
By John 


It is an unfortunate fact for the ship model builder of today that few American 
sailing vessels were designed on paper. The usual procedure was for the builder to 
obtain a half model, usually of a vessel that had proven successful, and scale it to 
suit the proportions of the desired vessel, Then the sections corresponding to the 
frames were lofted full size and molds made of light boards. These were used in’ the 
shipyard to develop the shapes of the timbers, or they might be sent to a contractor 


for use in the selection of timbers of the proper shape from standing oak trees in 
the’ forest. 


All other muttedens of the vessel, such as deck and cabin —_— were laid 
out without the use of plans and settled by mutual agreement between builder and own- 
er as the work progressed. The result is that, with the exception of hull shape in- 
dicated by surviving half models, there is practically nothing to guide the modeller 
in making the hull portions of ‘models of American sailing vessels, 


Fortunately the above observation was not always an unchanging ode. In each 
shipbuilding region there were a few exceptional men who understood the art of ship 
drafting and who were capable of making up complete sets of working drawings. Their 
services were ‘generally in demand whenever a shipowner desired to have a vessel 
built at a smaller yard having no established traditions to influence (or detematen) 
the details. Ship designers were also employed whenever a promoter sought to raise 
63/64ths of the cost of a vessel for his en and needed | concrete 
to display to potential investors. 


In the Penobscot Bay country of the State of Maine lived John Justus Wardwell 6 
who was an accomplished designer and it has transpired through his drawings that we 


ney know more of the — of: tard — eppemnsahs than from any other single 
. 


The Wardwell family was an old one located on the left bank of the Penobscot 
River, There are several Wardwells listed in "Sailing Days on the Penobscot" by 
G. S, Wasson, They were owners and masters of vessels out of Penobscot in the early 
1€20's, The father of J, J, Wardwell was Captain David Dunbar Wardwell, who was a 
siipmaster as well as a shipbuilder, His mother was a teacher of navigation al- 
trough she had never been to sea, There were four boys and seven girls in the 
fexily and their support was found difficult on the income of a master of a coast- 
irg schooner, whereupon Captain Wardwell switched from "coasting" to command of a 
Grand Banker, The latter change didn't prove too lucrative and in December 1861, 

the Captain moved his family across the river to Stockton (now Stockton ee: 
wnere he found employment with the shipyard of N. G, Hichborn, 


During the Civil Var he served as a lieutenant in the Second Maine Regiment. r 
On return to civilian life, Captain Wardwell became Master Builder for Hichborn 
and perenne out the following vessels: 


YEAR RIG NAME _ TONNAGE 
' 1868 Bark DIRIGO 864 
1868 Bark EVANELL. . 
1869 Brig SPARKLING WATER 318 
1870 Brig SALISTA. 352 
1871 Schooner SELKIRK 84. 
1272 Schooner J. C. CRAFTS 184 
1873 Schooner WARDWELL 105 
1873 Schooner BRIGADIER ; 310 
1874 - Bark CAPRERA 
‘1874 Schooner D. He INGRAHAM -203 


Schooner J. R. BODVELL 


f . . 
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The first six of these were built in Hichborn's yard and the last five in what 
was called the "Mill Yard". J. J. Wardwell's activities after the building of the 
J. R. BODVELL are not recorded but it is known that N. G. Hichborn's death in the 
autumn of 1874 put an end to his shipbuilding activities, 


The four sons of Captain Wardwell were brought up in the business and trained 
in the "yard" by their father, Three of the sons became shipwrights and the fourth 
a sparmaker, Best known of the four was John Justus Wardwell, born in May 1852 at 
Penobscot, He is said to have lived in Castine before joining his parents in Stock- 
ton. At the age of 14, he went into the Hichborn yard under his father and learned 
€ the Shipwrights trade so thoroughly that at the age of 21 he was a master builder in 
his own right. He built the following vessels at Stockton: 


YEAR RIG NAME TONNAGE BUILDERS YARD 
1873 Schooner WALTER E, PALLER 128 Horace Staples Hichborn's 
1874 Bark ELMIRANDA 655 Henry S.Staples McGilvery's 
1875 Bark GEORGE KREMELBERG 694° C.S. & 0, Fletcher Crooker's 


Completion of the CAPRERA and GEORGE KREMELBURG brought to an end the shipbuild- 
ing industry in Stockton Springs which was not revived until World War I. The clo- 
sure of yards resulted in J. J. Wardwell packing his broad-axe, adze and other tools 
and moving to Searsport where he found employment on the ship R. R. THOMAS, under 
construction by E. Dunbar for Captain J. C. Nickles, Not too long thereafter, it 
was learned that shipbuilding was nearly as dead an industry at Searsport as at 
Stockton. After the launching of the R. R. THOMAS in November 1876 (which is remem= 
bered because of the vessels sticking on the ways for over two weeks and finally 
being removed with the help of the tug RALPH ROSS), he moved on to Belfast to become 
a master builder for the firm of Brown & McDonald, 


While so employed, he built the three-masted schooners HERALD and HELEN G, 
MOSELEY in 1883, In 1886 he became master builder for H. M, Bean at Camden, Maine, 
but his connection with Brown & McDonald was not entirely severed, for he built the 
four-masted barkentine JOSEPHINE with them in 1896, ‘ith Bean, he first worked on 
the four-masted schooner KING PHILIP in 1886. Subsequently, he was responsible for 
designing and supervising the construction of over 20 vessels built in that yard 

(listed in the May 1952 issue of LOG CHIPS). 


The first six-masted schooner ever to sail the seas was the 2970 ton GEORGE 
W. WELLS built in 1900 in the Bean yards at Camden under the supervision of J. J. 
Wardwell. A second six-master was laid down in 1906, but some financial difficult- 
ies were encountered before work had proceeded very far and the frame was taken down 
and shipped to Rockland where the vessel was completed by Cobb, Butler & Co, in 
1907 as the MERTIE B. CROWLEY. 


Whether this incident resulted in the association of J.J.Wardwell with Cobb, 
@  wtler & Co, is not clear, but in any event he became master builder with that fin, 
Cotb, Butler & Co. had yards at the foot of Mechanic Street in Rockland for ammber 
of years and they are, today, part of the General Seafoods shipyard. 


Master Builder Wardwell attained his greatest fame as a designer during the 
period after the start of World War I. This was when a number of new firms entered 
the shipbuilding industry in Southern yellow-pine country and needed plans with 
complete specifications. J.J,Wardwell prepared designs for yards as far away as 
Mobile. The total number of vessels built to his plans was over 150, 83 of which he 
supervised as master shipbuilder, He retired from this work about 1926 and then be- 
came Inspector and Surveyor at Rockland for the American Bureau of Shipping. He 
died only a few years ago. 


Two recent publications have included J, J, “lardvell's designs, H.I,Chapelle's 
“History of American Sailing Ships" repreoduced lines of a three-masted schooner and 


‘ 
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of a four-master - both unindentified, The three-master is about the same size as 
the FRANK A, MOREY,’ built by Cobb-Butler in 1917, while the four-master appears to 
agree with reported dimensions of the VIRGINIA DARE and DOLLY MADISON which were . 
built at Newcastle, Maine in 1919 and 1920. These identifications are highly tenta- 
tive and need more investigation before they can be confirmed, Harold Underhill's 
"Deepwater Sail" contains sail plan and midship section of the five-masted schooner 


MARY H. DIEBOLD, built at Newcastle in 1 and the sail plan of the six-master 
MERTIE B. CROWLEY, 


One of J. JWardwell's last designs was of the fishing schooner LARK, built at 
Newcastle in 1922. In spite of the tremendous amount of work involved in producing 
new designs, Wardwell once stated that to make the model and complete the ee of 
the « GEORGE We. WELLS took him only three or four days, 


‘The second brother George Steer Wardwell was born in ition Maine on June 14, 
1857. He also worked in the Hichborn yard but after it closed down, he went to sea 
. for seven years, Between the years of 1886 and 1890, George was employed in a small 

shipyard at Mt. Clemens, Michigan, where he built the steamboat ROBERTA, a vessel of 
31 tons, for E. R. Egnew in 1888, The following year he built another small steamer 
named LILY. Later he rebuilt the schooner CITY OF THE STRAITS as a barge. Another 
undertaking included reconstruction of the steamer ATLANTIS to add a section of 25 
feet. In 1890, he returned to. Rockland and ‘spent his time building small yachts. 
At some period. subsequent to 1890, George was en with brother John in the 
building of a schooner, 


Sometime later on, he was associated with George Lawley & Sons at South Boston 
as their master builder and for approximately 14 — built yachts and similar 
craft such as the ENDYMION (built in 1899). . 


_ When work at Lawley's was slack, ‘George Wardwell seminindie worked with other 
yards, In 1900 he finished off the four-masted schooner EDITY H. SYMINGTON for 
William .S. Currier at Newburyport and laid down and framed the ADELAIDE BARBOUR. 

In 1907 he supervised the rebuilding of the burned-out schooner barge PEMBERTON as 
the four-masted schooner BARBARA at the Green Yard in Chelsea, It is reported he 
had difficulty putting a good-looking stern on the vessel, but finally succeeded to 
his satisfaction, In 1906, he built the gas yacht SEGOCHET at Thomaston for the 
Washburns and in 1914 went to Florida where he built the M. Y. FRAMALIN for James 
Leghlin III at Sanford on Lake Monroe to designs by H. D. Bacon. 


" According to his own statement, George next supervised construction of a four- 
masted barkentine built at Chelsea by Richard Green & Son. It is believed this 
vessel was the HERDIS, completed in 1917. In 1918 he returned to Stockton Springs 
and was connected. with a new corporation, styled the Stockton Yard, Inc., which had 
obtained and rehabiliated the old Crooker Yard. While here, George Wardwell design- | 
ed a four-masted schooner which was completed in 1918 as the HELEN SWANZEY. Two 
more schooners, the GLADYS TAYLOR and A. ERNEST MILLS were built to the same molds 
as the HELEN SWANZEY in the Stockton Yard but were actually some 200 tons larger by 
virtue of an additional deck and a greater fore-rake, 


After severing connections at the Stockton Yard, he transferred efforts to the 
Sandy Point Shipbuilding Co, which had obtained a contract for two wooden steamer 
hulls from the Emergency Fleet Corporation. This corporation subsequently enlarged 
its yard to provide four sets of ways and obtained an additional contract for two | 
more wooden steamer hulls. The first two hulls wére launched in April and June 1919 
as the WAUKOMIS and ALBROOD, The other two hulls which had not progressed too far 
at the signing of the Armstice, were eventually completed as barges and launched in 
— and September 1919 ans the SNADY POINT AND SEARSPORT. 


The ALBROOK was towed to Baltimore, Maryland and finished off in 1921 as the 
barge MONTGOMERY. The WAUKOMIS apparently was scrapped without seeing service. 
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The SANDY POINT was renamed NEWPORT and saw service for some years but foundered 14 
miles offshore between Asbury Park and Long Branch, New Jersey on August 18, 1946 
with loss of one life. The SEARSPORT parted her towline off Barnegat gas-buoy on 


February 4, 1926 and disappeared with her crew of four men. The MONTGOMERY was 
scrapped in 1942, 


George Wardwell retired from active participation in shipbuilding at the age 
of 74. His last design was for a party fisherman built in Winthrop, Massachusetts. 


He is now living at Weymouth, Massachusetts and has reached the ripe age of 97 
years. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS 


Query 170 from Arthur C. Johnson, Springfield, Massachusetts ~ - I am anxious 


for any information concerning the Norwegian vessels PALLAS and ROMANOFF, They 
were wrecked at the Grand Cayman Islands. 


Query 171 from Arthur C. Johnson = = Does anyone have information concerning 
‘the bark AROPA? A beautiful picture of the vessel appeared in National Geo- 
graphic some years ago, 


Answer to Query No. 64 by H. E. Erskine relative to old ships left to rot in 
Oakland Creek by D. F. MacNeil, San Francisco, California - I checked with 
U. S,. Coast Guard thinking they might have some information, but had no success 
and an inquiry addressed to Karl Kortum was answered that nothing remained ex=- 
cept one old steam schooner. It is known that towards the end, steam schooners 
- SVEA, IDAHO, OREGON and HELEN P. DREW were tied up here. * The DREW was 
later towed away "to Antioch where she was beached, stripped and probably burned 
* as were many others, Some years ago there were a few old sail schooners anda 
barkentine or two laying on the mud flats of "Rotten Row" in Oakland Creek, 
but al). of them are gone now. In a similar manner, old hulks abandoned in the 
cove of "Yerba Buena" during the Gold Rush of 1849" were lost sight of ad 
years ago. 


Answer to Query No. 128 by H. D. Huycke about West Coast steam schooners by. 
D. F. MacNeil - wio suggests a contact with Carl Christensen, Captain in the 
Eureka Fire Department, Eureka, California, Captain Christensen is quite an 
authority on the subject and has collected data from old shipyards in the area, 


INTRODUCING NEW MEMBERS 


Harry V. Dunn, Jr., Post Office Box 171, Eutaw, Alabama. My nautical interest, 
Spiced by a period of service in the U. S,. Maritime Service and Merchant Marine dur- 
ing World War II,-is broad and diversified but centers around mode! building. Am 
as particularly interested in ships of the late 18th century and have been an active 
model builder for 15 years, It is a pleasure to look forwards to being affiliated 


with an organization among whose members I recognize many of considerable distinc- 
tion, 


CHANGES IN ROSTER 

Frank S. Bunnel to 2149 Elm Street, Stratford, Connecticut 

Capt. C. E. Coffin, Jr., USN to Naval Beach Group ONE,’ Naval Amphibious Base, 
San Diego 55, California 

F., 0. Cooke to 55 Division Street, San Francisco, California : 

Frank Kester to Apartment B, 415 Lawton Street, Antioch, California 

William Matthews to Pearson Hospital, Ward 417, 700 ". 57th Street, - 
Vancouver, B, C., Canada 

John Stevens to 86-19 Britton Avenue, Elmhurst, Queens, New York, New York 
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“NAUTICAL RESEARCH GUILD 


“SECRETARY'S 


“the RESEARCH JOURNAL is ‘published 


.- by members of ‘the Nautical Research Guild. Mem- 
bership dues, ‘including the Journal are’#5,00 a 


year, ... New members will'‘receive the ‘numbers 


MONTHLY 
LETTER 


1948) 
“(by Harry -D, Hamilton) 


All rights reserved 


which have ‘been previously ‘issued: in the:cur- 
rent volume and the numbers for the remainder 
of the year, 

*. Dues are payable January First’ of each 
“year and are: in’ force until’ ‘the: written resig- 


‘nation: of: a member, 


Opinions and appearing. -in-the 


- Journal are the private ones of the writers. 


SECRETARY-THEASURER, James W. Harbin, Jr., 4110'Beali St., Landover Hills, Maryland 


CHATRUAN, Willis Le Nye, 


There has been a moderate response by N.R.G, menbers to ny of the Secret- 
ary inthe previous issue‘of the JOURNAL for cooperation and mutual assistance. 


3038 Bridge St., ett. California 


Past dués: are beginning to trickle into the “treasury and if the trend continues, 
publication will be assured through the end of tie year though perhaps on a limited 


“Sonia of ‘the’ ‘correspondence files have biden’ ‘secetved and are being. reviewed for 
acknowledgemerit, reassembled for reference or disposed’ of ‘as obsolete, etc, as time 


scale. Contacts with members are being re-established as rapidly as posen pi: 2 but 
this ‘itself As quite an undertaking. 


permits, All meiibers having material pending for publication are urged to contact 
the Secretary at first opportunity | - outlining the subject, material sent in and 


whether ‘complete or incomplete,’ ‘ete. 


In a similar manner, all members who were work- 


ing with Harry to develop some special bit of research for the JOURNAL are requested 
to advise the Secretary to that effect so that a record may be established and 
assistance arranged if necessary to complete. the study.’ 


All past issues of the JOURNAL received have been assembled in ining. 
sequence for ready reference and orders for old issues can now be filled without 


undue delay.’ , iif your past order has not: been acknowledged, please re-order. 


HISTORICAL 


By R, 


B,. Applebee. 


The only case of an exceptionally large crew on a clipper ship that I ever 
heard of was on the RED JACKET. On her first voyage to London, she picked up a 
shipwrecked crew and when entering port, the. captain refused to pay the. towage and 
.docking charges, so with plenty of ‘crew to man the. yards he sailed in to.the dock, 
It. has been said this feat of seamanship has never ‘been duplicated, probably be- 
cause compulsory towing and docking was. thereafter and no ‘one 


I had an inquiry as to a Captain Harriman who 
schooner A. COLBY out of Bucksport. During the investigation, it developed that dur~ 
ing the War Between the States, a certain Charles Smith, petty officer on the USS 
RHODE ISLAND, was detailed with six men.to rescue the crew of: the ‘sinking MONITOR. ° 
They made two. successful trips and on the third round, the battle got too hot or 
they were away too long = or something = and the RHODE ISLAND withdrew giving the 
cutter, crew and remainder of the MONITOR'S crew up for lost. Twelve hours later, — 
the schooner A. COLBY with Captain Harriman came alongside: the cutter and ‘rescued 
the rescuers, This was on December 31, 1962, It might also be noted that during — 


renamed DEARBORN, 


the War, the COLBY went under the British _ for protection ond afterwards was 
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